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Few people remember that from 
1908 to 1912 there flourished in 
various localities throughout the 
country, a Christmas seal issued by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and bearing the double-barred 
tuberculosis emblem. When the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association began 
to form state associations in certain 
parts of the country, notably Ver- 
mont, Florida, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, and New Hampshire, these 
Federation seals were found to have 
been in existence for one or more 
years. In some states they flourished 
and raised considerable sums of mon- 
ey. Some $35,000 was raised in this 
manner during the holidays of 1908 
and 1909. 

The originator of the Federation’s 
Christmas seal idea was Mrs. Rufus 
P. Williams of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. As early as 1902 Mrs. 
Williams exhibited her definite inter- 
est in tuberculosis work by promoting 
the organization of the Cambridge 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society. In 1904 
she organized the Health Division of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs and in 1906 succeeded in 
convincing the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its Biennial Con- 
vention in St. Paul that a Health 
Department for the Women’s Clubs 
throughout the country should be 
organized. This was accomplished 
after an extended campaign which 
Mrs. Williams herself carried on, 
stressing the need for emphasis on 
tuberculosis work and the strategic 
opportunity the Women’s Clubs offer 
for promoting this work. Among 


those who commended her in this 
campaign were Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, at that time Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, Walter H. Wymen, the 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 


A Forgotten (hapter in (Christmas Seal History Exhibits at Atlantic City 


Health Service, and Dr. P. H. Rixey, 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Navy. 
Numerous other letters of commenda- 
tion were received from other sources, 
including the leaders in tuberculosis 
work throughout the country. 

For the first four years of the pro- 
gram of the Health Department in 
the Federation, under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Williams, the work was 
devoted entirely to tuberculosis. 

In the effort to raise funds for the 
tuberculosis work that the enthusiasm 
of the national chairman generated, 
Mrs. Williams planned a Christmas 
seal. The Christmas seal was to be 
sold through state chairmen in vari- 
ous states and in some _ instances 
through local chairmen as for exam- 
ple, in Newton and Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mrs. Williams herself 
superintended the designing and 


MRS. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE 


The twenty-fifth birthday seemed 
worthy of a special historical exhibit 
in connection with the annual meet- 
ing at Atlantic City. The assem- 
bling of “relics” is practically com- 
pleted and from a chronological stand- 
point the display will be not only 
interesting and amusing, but it will 
also be instructive. Besides much 
early literature, many posters, and 
photographs, there will be old stetho- 
scopes, sputum cups, and percussion 
hammers. Included is a model of 
“Little Red,” collections of some of 
the early Christmas seal data, and 
some banners used by the New York 
State Department of Health about 
1908. There are photographs of 
some of the “horror” posters that will 
undoubtedly provoke many smiles. 

Another valuable exhibit will be a 
collection of Christmas seals. This 
will include samples of all of our 
own seals as well as a great many 
seals from foreign countries. They 
are being mounted under glass and 
will make a most attractive and ar- 
tistic display. 

An exhibit of 1928 Christmas seal 
publicity is also being prepared in 
panel form to show the amount of 
cooperation given by national maga- 
zines and newspapers throughout the 
country last year. 


printing of the seals. Wherever pos- 
sible the state flower was woven into 
the design of the seal. In all cases 
the seals and the advertising matter 
carried the double-barred cross, and 
some the slogan, “Victory Through 
Unity.” One of the earliest posters 
used in the tuberculosis campaign 
was that prepared by Mrs. Williams 
for use in connection with the Christ- 
mas seal sale. 

In a recent interview with Mrs. 
Williams she could not say exactly 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Silicosis Study 


Few people realize that in the very 
heart of the City of New York some 
of the most extensive mining opera- 
tions in the world are being carried 
on. In subway building, in tunnel 
work of various kinds, in excavations 
for construction of tall buildings and 
in other ways, thousands of men are 
being employed all the time drilling 
through the hard siliceous rock that 
underlies the entire city of New York. 
Several thousand men are now being 
engaged to work on a tunnel 20 
miles long and 500 feet below the 
street level of the city which is to be 
bored through solid rock to carry 
some of the city’s water from the 
Catskill reservoirs. 

An extensive study of this subject 
has been made recently by funds pro- 
vided from the Altman Foundation 
under the direction of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
Columbia University and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 
The study is entitled, “Silicosis 
Among Rock Drillers, Blasters, and 
Excavators in New York City,” and 
is based upon a careful examination 
of 208 men in these occupations. 

The findings indicate that rock 
drilling, blasting and excavating con- 
stitute a serious hazard to the health 
of workers owing to the dangers from 
silica dust resulting in silicosis and 
eventually in tuberculosis. The report 
of the committee in charge of the 
study was recently printed in the 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 

Reprints of the study, covering 
about forty pages and comprising one 
of the most extensive studies of this 
character ever made may be secured 
free on application to the National 


Tuberculosis Association. 


Have You Made Your Reservations? 


All reservations for the dinner in 
honor of the Founders of the National 
Tuberculosis Association to be held 
in the main ballroom of the Chelsea 
Hotel, Atlantic City, at seven o’clock, 
Tuesday evening, May 28, should be 
made before May 20. To date we 
have received acceptances from 57 out 
of the 118 living Founders. Forty- 
eight have sent regrets and thirteen 
have not been heard from. 

The dinner promises to be one of 
the outstanding events in connection 
with the twenty-fifth birthday. Dr. 
William H. Welch, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research, 
and professor of history of medicine 


at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more will be toastmaster. Other 
speakers are to be Dr. Jabez H. EI- 
liott, president of the Canadian Tu- 
berculosis Association, Toronto; Dr. 
René Sand, secretary general of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, Paris, 
and announcement of the others on 
the program is to be made at a later 
date. 

The price of the dinner will be 
$4.00 per plate and tables of ten each 
may be reserved for special parties 
by sending a check of $40 to Mr. 
Jacobs. Reservations can be made 
only up to the capacity of the ball- 
room, approximately 850 persons. 


A Forgotten Chapter 
(Continued from page 25) 


where she got the inspiration for her 
seal idea except that it came from 
Denmark. She says she thinks very 
likely she got it from the article in 
The Outlook which is probably the 
same source from which Miss Emily 
P. Bissell had received her inspiration 
a year previous. 


We reproduce in black and white 
some of the seals, the originals of 
which were printed in red, green, and 
gold. The seals were put up in books 
of twenty-four and sold for twenty- 
five cents per book, 

Mrs. Williams continued as 
Health Chairman of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for 
four years until 1910. She was then 
made State Christmas seal chairman 
for the General Federation. 

Mrs. Williams firmly believes that 


1929 E.D.C.—In Brief 


The volume of Early Diagnosis 
Campaign cooperation for 1929 is far 
greater than that received last year. 

' There have been many more pam- 
phlets. used this year by outside or- 
ganizations, such as insurance com- 
panies and public utility companies. 
So far, 43 insurance companies have 
requested material that totals 675,800 
“Make Sure,” 564,800 “Do Children 
Have Tuberculosis,” and 18,783 
“Scheme of Classification.” This is 
nearly twenty-five times as much ma- 
terial as was requested last year. In 
fact the demand was so insistent that 
a special appropriation was made to 

(Continued on page 28) 


co-operation and not duplication of . 
effort is the wisest way to achieve 
great success in any movement. 
Therefore, when the National Tuber- 
culosis Association accepted from the 
Red Cross the Christmas seal as a 
method for earning money with which 
to promote efforts for the stamping 
out of tuberculosis, she recommended 
that as soon as was practicable, the 
women’s clubs should unite with the 
National Tuberculosis Association in 
the sale of seals, thus emphasizing the 
motto of the Health Department of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, “Victory Through Unity.” At 
this time Mrs. Williams resigned as 
Chairman of Seals, and no successor 
was appointed. 

Tue BuLtetin gladly does honor 
to Mrs. Williams for her splendid 
pioneer work in the early days of the 
Christmas seal. 
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Child Health Education 


DEPARTMENT 


Correlating Health and 
Geography 


An attractive project to be used in 
geography or social science classes for 
5th, 6th or 7th grades has been pub- 
lished by the Quaker Oats Company. 
It consists of a large outline map of 
the United States, a sheet of colored 
pictures of farm products, each pic- 
ture being reproduced in three differ- 
ent sizes, and a teacher’s guide. The 
latter includes tables giving the 
amount of each product raised in each 
of the three states producing it in 
largest quantity, and a list of the bul- 
letins of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from which the 
tables have been compiled. It is sug- 
gested that the pupils study the bul- 
letins and find out for themselves the 
three leading states in the production 
of each commodity and then cut out 
the pictures of each product from the 
colored sheet, pasting the largest pic- 
ture on the state producing the largest 
amount of that commodity. 

The teacher who wishes to realize 
the full health education possibilities 
of the project will find it worth while 
to have the pupils dig further into the 
tables in the bulletins and find the in- 
crease in the production of some of 
the vegetables, notably lettuce, spin- 
ach and carrots, during the past two 
or three years. ‘These figures for the 
green vegetables are summarized in 
an interesting way in the June, 1928, 
nuniber of Hygeia in an article by 
W. B. Mack called, “Do You Know 
Your Vegetables?” It is encouraging 
to know that the crops which have 
shown the most astounding increase 
in the last three years are those which 
have been specially recommended for 
their vitamin content. 


Topics for Atlantic City 
Conference 


The four main topics selected 
for discussion at the Child Health 
Education Conference at Atlan- 
tic City on May 3lst are: 

1. Measuring the efficiency of 
the school health work of the 
voluntary agency. 

2. Tying up school health edu- 
cation with the home. 

3. Developing a health program 
in the high school. 

4. Evaluating the health train- 
ing of teachers. 

During the time allotted to 
each of these topics, there will be 
an opportunity for free discussion 
from the floor. 


“Colored Auxiliary” 


The Atlanta, Georgia, Tubercu- 
losis Association has long been suc- 
cessful in its use of an auxiliary negro 
association. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising to find the plan spreading. 
In Evansville, Indiana, Mrs. Helen 
H. Marshall has developed a “Col- 
ored Auxiliary of the Vanderburg 
County Anti-Tuberculosis Society.” 
Its definite constitution and by-laws 
indicate that “it shall be to promote 
good health among colored inhabi- 
tants of Vanderburg County and to 
combat all disease, but especially the 
disease of tuberculosis.” The directors 
of the auxiliary are fifteen in number ; 
an annual meeting is provided for the 
membership and the directors will 
meet at least once a month. All per- 
sons purchasing 25c. worth of Christ- 
mas seals or more shall be members. 
The executive secretary of a county 
association shall act in an advisory 
capacity to the board. 


27 
Health Education Courses 


in Summer Schools 


Among the bewildering mass of 
courses listed in the summer cata- 
logues of the various universities and 
teachers’ colleges, a considerable num- 
ber related to health may be “dug 
out” by those who have the patience 
to do the digging. Courses in per- 
sonal hygiene which cover some of 
the subject matter with which teach- 
ers must be familiar in order to teach 
health intelligently are found in most 
of the catalogues, but the newer type 
of health education courses which 
combine a consideration of healthful 
surroundings with a study of what 
subject matter relating to health 
should be presented to children at 
different age levels, and what methods 
should be used in presenting it, are 
less often found. Such courses as 
this, however, are given in greater 
numbers each year. 

At Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the summer session which 
opens July 8th and closes August 
16th offers an even wider choice of 
health courses than that of last year. 
The list includes courses in parental 
education and study of the develop- 
ment, both physically and psychologi- 
cally, of the pre-school child; subject 
matter courses in hygiene, nutrition 
and mental hygiene; methods courses 
in health teaching in elementary 
schools, secondary schools and colleges. 
Courses for teachers of physically 
handicapped children are offered, in- 
cluding fresh air class children, as 
well as those in sight conservation 
classes and classes for the deaf. 

At New York University where 
the summer session opens July Ist and 
closes August 9th, Dr. E. George 
Payne will give a course called “Edu- 
cation in Health,” which includes a 
survey of present practices in school 
systems and considers subject matter 
to be included in health instruction 
in various grades and how it may be 
incorporated in the regular curricu- 
lum. Courses in child hygiene and 
nutrition are also offered. Persons 
who enroll at the Physical Education 
Camp of New York University at 
Interstate Park will have an oppor- 

tunity to study principles and meth- 
ods in health education in courses 
which carry academic credit. 


(To be continued in the June issue 
of the BULLETIN.) 
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Train Schedule to Atlantic (ity 


In connection with the annual 
meeting we are publishing herewith 
several of the through trains from 
various parts of the country to At- 
lantic City. Through express trains 
from New York, eastern standard 
time, are as follows: daily, including 
Sunday, lv. New York, Pennsylvania 
Station 9:15 a.m., ar. Atlantic City 
12:15 p.m.; Saturday only, lv. New 
York, Pennsylvania Station, 12:15 
p.m., ar. Atlantic City 3:15 p.m.; 
Friday only, lv. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania Station, 1:15 p.m., ar. Atlantic 
City 4:10 p.m.; daily except Sunday, 
lv. New York, Pennsylvania Station, 
2:30 p.m., ar. Atlantic City 5:30 
p.m.; daily except Saturday and Sun- 
day, lv. New York, Pennsylvania 
Station 4:20 p.m., ar. Atlantic City 
7:20 p.m.; Sunday only, lv. New 
York, Pennsylvania Station, 7:20 
am., ar. Atlantic City 10:20 a.m.; 
lv. New York, Pennsylvania Station, 
1:30 p.m., ar. Atlantic City 4:30 p.m. 

A through train leaves Washing- 
ton, D. C., on week days at 12:55 
p.m., arriving at Atlantic City at 
5:45 p.m. 

The “Sea Guil,” with through 
sleeping cars between Atlantic City 
and Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Akron, 
Wheeling, Cincinnati and Chicago, 
will operate daily on standard time 
as follows: lv. Chicago 10:30 a.m., lv. 
Cincinnati 1:35 p.m., lv. Cleveland 
6:05 p.m., lv. Akron 6:15 p.m., lv. 
Wheeling 7:30 p.m., lv. Pittsburgh 
10:30 p.m., ar. Atlantic City 7:40 
a.m. 

From St. Louis through express 
trains to Atlantic City daily leave at 
9:00 a.m., 12:02 p.m., and 4:50 p.m., 
arriving at Atlantic City at 10:10 
a.m., 1:05 p.m., and 6:49 p.m. 

Local trains from Philadelphia 
(Broad Street Station) to Atlantic 
City leave daily at 8:45 a.m., 9:45 
am., 1:40 p.m., 4:16 pm., 5:18 
p.m., 7:50 p.m., and arrive at At- 
lantic City at 10:10 a.m., 11:15 a.m., 
3:05 p.m., 5:45 p.m., 6:49 p.m., 
9:15 p.m.; Saturday only, leave 
Philadelphia 12:10 p.m. and arrive 
Atlantic City 1:35 p.m.; daily except 
Saturday, leave Philadelphia 11:40 
a.m., arrive Atlantic City 1:05 p.m.; 


Sunday only, leave Philadelphia 4:40 
p.m., arrive Atlantic City 6:05 p.m. 

Returning, the trains from Atlantic 
City to New York are: daily, includ- 
ing Sunday, lv. Atlantic City 8:15 
a.m., ar. New York 11:15 am.; 
daily except Sunday, lv. Atlantic City 
1:10 p.m., ar. New York 4:10 p.m.; 
daily except Saturday and Sunday, lv. 
Atlantic City 4:50 p.m., ar. New 
York 7:50 p.m.; Sunday only, lv. 
Atlantic City 3:15 p.m., ar. New 
York 6:10 p.m.; lv. Atlantic City 
4:10 p.m, ar. New York 7:15 p.m.; 
lv. Atlantic City 7:00 p.m., ar. New 
York 10:05 p.m. 

Returning from Atlantic City to 
Washington, D. C., the train leaves 
Atlantic City daily including Sunday, 
at 1:55 p.m., arriving in Washington 
at 6:45 p.m. 

The return schedule for the “Sea 
Gull” between Atlantic City and 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Akron, Wheel- 
ing, Cincinnati and Chicago is: lv. 
Atlantic City 9:00 p.m., ar. Pitts- 
burgh 6:50 a.m., Wheeling 10:00 
a.m., Chicago 7:40 p.m., Cincinnati 
5:35 a.m., Akron 12:30 p.m., Cleve- 
land 11:20 a.m. 

Returning from Atlantic City to 
St. Louis the trains leave daily at 
1:55 p.m., and 5:40 p.m., and arrive 
at St. Louis at 1:35 p.m. and 5:10 
p.m.; daily except Sunday leave At- 
lantic City 8:50 p.m. and arrive at 
St. Louis 11:30 p.m. 

Local trains from Atlantic City to 
Philadelphia leave daily at 9:55 a.m., 
1:55 p.m., 4:45 p.m., 5:40 p.m., 8:50 
p.m., and arrive at Philadelphia at 
11:20 am., 3:20 p.m., 6:15 p.m., 
7:05 p.m., 10:15 p.m.; daily except 
Sunday leave Atlantic City 8:50 a.m., 
and 11:45 a.m., arriving at Phila- 
delphia at 10:15 a.m. and 1:10 p.m.; 
Sunday only leave Atlantic City 3:20 
p.m., arriving at Philadelphia at 4:44 
p.m. 

There is an hourly bus service be- 
tween Philadelphia and Atlantic City 
from 7:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. The 
buses are scheduled to reach Atlantic 
City two and a half hours later. Re- 
turning from Atlantic City to Phila- 
delphia the buses leave hourly from 
10:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. and arrive 
two and one half hours later. 


(Continued from page 26) 
print 150,000 additional copies of the 
pamphlets. 

The John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company printed an initial edition of 
500,000 copies of their special circu- 
lar called “Three Portraits” (featur- 
ing the importance of early diagnosis) 
for distribution among their policy 
holders and were obliged later to print 
a second edition. ‘These were of- 
fered also to all tuberculosis associa- 
tions. April magazines contain the 
splendid advertisement, devoted to 
early diagnosis, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. A _ full 
page advertisement was donated by 
the Union Cooperative Insurance 
Association of Washington, D. C., 
in the “Journal of Electrical 
Workers.” 

A remarkable coincidence was the 
March 9 cover illustration of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The paint- 
ing by Norman Rockwell depicting 
an elderly doctor gravely applying a 
stethoscope to the chest of a doll 
eagerly held up to him by a small girl 
could not have been better had it 
been made to order for the campaign. 
It is so attractive that it has been cut 
out, mounted and used as a most 
effective poster. 

Radio stations have been used dur- 
ing April by many of the local asso- 
ciations not only for single talks but 
for series of talks. 

“Consequences” has proved to be 
so popular that several state associa- 
tions had a difficult time arranging to 
meet all requests for bookings. We 
have sold 109 copies of the film, a 
surprisingly large number. 

Solicitation by the National Office 
of a small, specially selected list of 
trade papers and house organs resulted 
in orders for 45 electros of the follow- 
ing early diagnosis campaign illustra- 
tions: the high school poster, the 
Baker poster, the 24-sheet poster, and 
a still from “Consequences.” Two 
articles were furnished also and these 
were used in nearly every case. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
has been holding meetings, reaching 
more than 3,000 employees in ore 
shop alone, with a cost of $500 a 
day, in the belief that the campaign is 
easily worth that much in protectirg 
the health of its workers. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is also using 
large quantities of posters, car cards, 
and pamphlets. 
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